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Steps to Success in Shorthand 


By Themas J. Smyth 


Instructor of High Speed Stenography, College of the City of New York 


HE ultimate ambition of many shorthand 
students is to become court reporters. 


Pictures ot this alluring field of steno- 
graphic work have been at times painted in 
such bright colors that it is litthe wonder the 
student in his attempt to climb the heights to 
success keeps his mind on the goal itseli and 
finds the grade somewhat difficult of ascent. 

Nothing worth while in life is attained with- 
out effort and hard work, we are told by suc- 
cessful men at the top of their professions, 
and were the student to reflect a moment he 
would learn that this friendly advice applies 
with equal force and effect to shorthand. 

Time and time again it has been repeated 
that seekers after high speed should obtain a 
thorough mastery of shorthand principles, ac- 
quire an extensive vocabulary, and cultivate 
a harmonious development of manual dexterity 
and mental alertness. It is not alone enough 
for students to be satisfied with these admoni- 
tions from the ranks of professional writers, 
but they should seek out the reasons under- 
lying the advice given so as to acquire the 
proper perspective and attitude in their efforts 
tuward success. 

The student, endowed with vision broad 
enough to realize that the road to success in 
shorthand is long and exacting, can do more 
to ease the burden of preparation by familiariz- 
ing himself with the practical aspect of re- 
porting work and facing the difficulties to be 
met, with the result that he will be saved much 
bitter experience which might otherwise lead 
to disappointment and failure. 


The importance of accuracy in writing short 
hand has been emphasized over and over again 
It has been pointed out repeatedly that speed 
and legibility, when relating to matters of 
stenography, go hand in hand. The attainment 
of one factor exclusively to the neglect of the 
other is admittedly not the proper equipment 
for the high speed writer 

The young stenographer somehow or other 
gains the idea that accuracy is insisted upon 
for the sake of accuracy alone. Perhaps he 
feels that too much unnecessary stress is laid 
upon this phase of his work. But a moment's 
reflection will convince him otherwise, and 
serve to bring home to his mind the basis under- 
lying the demand for accuracy 

A case in point may serve to illustrate the 
importance of accuracy in high speed writing 
An official reporter in one of the civil courts 
was obliged to absent himself and accordingly 
secured the services of an outside free-lance 
writer to substitute in court for him. The case 
being tried at the time turned out to be an 
important one, and, as in trials of that nature, 
the minutes were ordered from the stenog 
rapher by the losing party, who desired to 
appeal the verdict to a higher court. 

Upon examination of the stenographer’s 
minutes, such glaring discrepancies in the way 
of omissions and errors appeared that the 
lawyer made a motion for a new trial on the 
ground that the stenographer’s transcript did 
not show a true and accurate recording of what 
transpired during the trial, and hence the ap- 
pellate court would be unable to rule upon 
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questions of law which arose during the trial 
and were not reported by the stenographer. 
The trial judge was obliged, after examining 
the record, to grant the lawyer’s motion for 
a new trial. 

In all fairness, it can be said that the sub- 
titute did his best, but law-suits on appeal are 
not decided on good intentions of the stenog- 
rapher. In this case, the valuable time of the 
court, lawyers, jurors was 
wasted, not to mention the possible reflection 
upon the official reporter, who was responsible 
for the appearance of the writer in a task for 
which he himself must known he was 
totally unfit 


witnesses, and 


have 


lecuracy Important 


\ccuracy cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon at all times. It rests upon the student 
to keep that idea in mind from the very first 
lesson in his shorthand work. 

There is a certain type of shorthand writer 
who insists on “fighting” difficult outlines and 
struggling with them until the outlines are 
finally conquered. It is this inability to hurdle 
such obstacles that is the primary cause of 
mental hesitation with a direct result in loss 
of speed. By the time the troublesome outline 
is mastered, the speaker is many words ahead 
of the writer, who becomes bewildered and 
discouraged to the point of feeling that real 
speed will never come. 

If such students could only be persuaded to 
cultivate the habit of putting down some dis- 
tinguishing mark, such as the first stroke heard 
in the word, and then pass on to the words 
that follow, this difficulty would be removed 
and speed follow as a natural outgrowth. In 
reading back the notes, the context of the 
surrounding words would assist in correct 
transcription of the temporarily written out- 
line. Experienced reporters follow this method 
in their daily work 


Perfecting Transcription 


I have a friend who is a veteran writer of 
over thirty years’ experience in civil and 
criminal court reporting. His methods for 
ensuring a perfect transcript are the outcome 
of habits formed in early youth, when he was 
a stenographer in a local business office. During 
lunch hours he would drop into the court 
house nearby to watch the proceedings and at 
the same time observe how the official stenog- 
rapher acted at work. He noticed that during 
recess the stenographer diligently read through 
his notes taken during the morning session, 
correcting outlines wherever necessary. From 
that day on the young writer adopted the older 
stenographer’s method. I have never seen this 
writer hesitate or fail to read back his notes 
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in court when calied upon by judge or jury 
In his own words he will tell you: “For the 
past thirty years I have made it a practice to 
return from lunch at least twenty minutes 
before court re-convenes. This gives me a 
chance to look over my notes of the morning 
previous and fill in any outlines which may 
have given me trouble. By doing this I can 
read the notes without delay months and even 
years after they have been written. One case 
of mine was transcribed nine years after being 
tried in court, and I was able to read the notes 
as fluently and rapidly as if they had been 
written the day before. 

“Some writers will tell you that the method 
I use is a waste of time, but just watch them 
in court while the jury is out deliberating and 
you will notice these self-confident writers 
pacing up and down the court room in nervous- 
ness for fear the jury will send in word that 
they want part of a witness’s testimony read 


ba k -« 


Stenographe Important 


Next in importance to the judge is perhaps 
the court reporter, for a great deal depends upon 
his ability to record the spoken words of judge, 
counsel, and witnesses. His notes must be 
transcribed at times long after they are written, 
for the purpose of appealing the case to a 
higher court. Many cases are appealed on the 
slightest technicality ; hence it is very essential 
that the court reporter write with exactness, 
otherwise a defendant's property or liberty, 
or even his life, may hinge on the failure of 
the reporter to perform his work properly 

Anyone who has ever watched the actual 
trial of a case in court cannot fail to admire 
the apparent ease with which the testimony, 
objections, and rulings are taken down by the 
reporter Everything seems comparatively 
simple to the uninitiated and uninformed. 

Let us consider a case involving the sale of 
merchandise by one party to another, the re- 
sult of which means either profit or loss to 
either side in the extent of thousands of dollars 
An exhaustive examination of the witness is in 
progress, with perhaps the entire outcome of 
the case resting on his testimony. 

Questions by counsel are being asked faster 
and faster; the witness answers with equal 
rapidity ; opposing counsel interposes an objec- 
tion, and the court’s ruling upon it is followed 
by an exception. This happens hundreds of 
times in the course of a day. What is our 
friend the stenographer doing while all this 
heated discussion goes on? He is simply writ- 
ing in a manner as imperturbable as ever. Let 
us stop to consider several of the factors neces- 
sary in order to reach this state of perfection 

To be a successful shorthand reporter one 
must be physically fit and mentally alert. In 
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other words, the aspirant for honors in this 
field must possess a sound body and a clear 
brain. The requirements of the position are 
so exacting that the mind and body must be 
in a state of perfect balance for the proper 
functioning of each with the other Regular 
modes of living in regard to eating, sleeping 
a nd exercise 
will do much to 
maintain a men 
tally active 
mind 
not expect to be 
a good writer } 
and neglect his Ay 
general health 
by keeping late 
hours, with a 
impair 


The 


One can 


general 
ment of eff 
ciency resulting 
therefrom in the 
form of an un 
responsive brain 
Most of the ex 
pert reporters 
of my acquaint 
ance are very 
careful to main 
tain their gen 
eral standard of 
good health, for 
they realize that 
without it thei 
shorthand ca 
reers will be of 
short duration 
The young wri 
ter can do noth 
ing better than 
to safeguard his 
health in his 
early days. Do 
ing this, half 
the battle to 
ward success is 
won. 


Mental 
Alertness 


Why should 
mental alertness 
enter into the 
shorthand wri 
ter’s training? 
Chiefly because 
facility in writ- 
ing shorthand is 
not all that is 
required in ac- 
tual practice 
Many factors 
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enter into this phase of the work. Situation: 
often arise in the trial of cases where the ste 
nographer is required to make a true record of 
what has that a higher court, 
if necessary, will be able to judge the atmos- 
phere under which an incident happened. Not 
record 


transpired so 


only must the stenographer accurately 
the testimony o! 
witnesses, but 
he must also 
correctly por 
situation: 
the 
hand ig up ofl 
an exhibit of 
the indication of 
distance by a 
move 
ments common 
im every 


tray 


such as 


witness, 


case at 


} 


law and M hi ' 


must be placed 


on the record 


Giood 


J/udament 
Two distinct 
cases requiring 
different treat 
come to 


Some 


ment 
mind 
vears avo the 
worst tunnel 
disaster in the 
history of 
transit 
the injury ot 
hun 


apid 


caused 


nearly one 
dred persons 
1 he 
the city sat as 
a committing 
magistrate to 
inquire into the 
criminal negli 
gence of the 
company. Pub 
lic feeling 
against the com 
pany ran at 
high pitch dur 
ing the holding 
of the investi 
gation, which 
lasted during a 
number of ses 
sions. At the 
conclusion of 
the last 
the attorney for 
the defendant 
rapid transit 


mayor ot 


session 
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company made a motion to dismiss the case, 
which was denied by the magistrate, thus 
ending the investigation. A woman in the 
audience then arose and addressed the court, 
delivering a stinging rebuke and bitter de- 
nunciation against the management of the 
company. 

The woman’s action created a stir in the 
court room and the defense attorney imme- 
diately inquired if the stenographer had re- 
ported the remarks. Here was the basis of 
a change of venue to another county on the 
round that the railroad company would not 
be able to get a fair trial in the county or the 
supreme court, due to the feeling which existed 
as represented by the woman who volunteered 
her remarks upon the case. But the stenog- 
rapher had not taken down what the woman 
had said. It was indeed a situation which re- 
quired the exercise of the writer’s mental fac- 
ulties. He knew that the function of a re- 
porter is to record everything which happens 
during the course of a trial. The situation 
demanded quick action and the stenographer 
decided that, inasmuch as the magistrate’s in- 
vestigation had been completed, any statements 
made by outsiders not parties to the litigation 
could not properly be placed on the steno- 
graphic record. The mayor in his ruling on 
the request of the defense attorney sustained 
the reporter’s action in not taking the woman's 
remarks down in shorthand. 

In another recent case a woman complainant 
broke down on the witness stand and with 
tears in her eyes refused to answer a very 
important question. No amount of urging could 
make her reply. Defendant’s attorney turned 
to the judge and asked: “Do I understand the 
record of this court to show what just hap- 
pened, your honor?” The stenographer, who 
had been busy writing, looked up from the 
pages of his notebook and in a firm but positive 
voice replied, before the judge had an oppor- 
tunity to answer: “Yes, this record shows 
everything that happened, from the refusal of 
the witness to answer, to her breaking down 
on the stand.” This stenographer had made it 
a practice early in his career to record such 
happenings so as properly to convey the atmos- 
phere of what transpired during a trial. 


Education Essential 


The question arises then as to what form of 
knowledge is essential for entry into the re- 
porting field. At least a high school education 
is advanced as the minimum requirement. Such 
a foundation is suitable for general shorthand 
work because of the variety of subjects the 
school curriculum offers the student. I daresay 
that college students with an expert knowledge 
of shorthand would find the task of entering 
into reporting work considerably lightened. 
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Although one will find college students who 
have turned their attention to court reporting, 
this does not mean that the young writer can- 
not prepare himself through general reading 
and self-study. But the burden has been made 
lighter if knowledge of a formal character has 
been acquired in a systematic way such as 
college study offers 

At any rate, the opportunities for evening 
study in this direction are now too numerous 
to be overlooked. It will also help to be fa- 
miliar with matters and items of general in- 
terest discussed in good current publications, 
if only for the sake of adding to one’s vocabu 
lary. There are none of us so perfect as to 
admit of no improvement in our mental make- 
up. And it is to be hoped that there are none 
so vain as to believe their present possession 
of knowledge sufficient and incapable of being 
enlarged upon. If such were the case, the 
majority of colleges and universities in the 
country would close their doors tomorrow for 
lack of students. 


Vocabulary Necessary 


It is wise to bear in mind that the business 
world offers very few opportunities to acquire 
the vocabulary so necessary in reporting. The 
average business man has been criticized for 
the paucity of words in his correspondence. 
Dr. John C. French, associate professor of 
English at Johns Hopkins University of Balti- 
more, says: “My guess is that a list of 400 
words would include 98 per cent of the actual 
written words in a collection of letters all 
written by the same average business man.” 
The New York State Department of Educa- 
tion suggests that the first voter should possess 
a knowledge of 4,000 words. It is further 
stated that “one’s active vocabulary grows with 
new experiences and hobbies and tends to spe- 
cialize and narrow with one’s vocation, unless 
by reading and general culture one keeps it 
broad.” How much more necessary is it for 
the reporter to have a vocabulary sufficient to 
cope with the vocabularies of witnesses drawn 
from all walks of life. A working knowledge 
of 25,000 words would be barely enough. 

A wide vocabulary gives confidence to the 
shorthand writer. Take an unusually busy 
day in the average civil court. Each case deals 
with a different set of circumstances entirely, 
so different, in fact, that a negligence action 
miay be followed in quick succession by others 
involving personal injuries, breach of contract, 
professional services, and conversion. No two 
trials are similar in scope or character. It 
cannot be gainsaid that here is the real test 
of a stenographer’s ability to maintain his men- 
tal equilibrium and composure in taking down 
everything for the record. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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A Monosyllabic Tract 


By the Rew. a Gr @ arpenter 


L7he f wing plates contain the shorthand version of a tract written shortly after the 

World War ntitled “God Wants Your Heart and the Church Wants Your Help It 

uttracted notice in the shorthand field from the fact that it happens to consist of thirteen 

undred one-syllable words, most of them containing on three, four, or five letters T he 
ngest are the words “friends” and “grieved 

Some vears ago we fresented this tract, for sts excelience as simpie practice matter, and 

» many requests for it have been received since then that we are giving it again here. 
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World’s First Flying Stenographer 


© Crescent Aircraft Corporation 


Miss Schroeder and Colonel Chamberlin in their 


O much has been accomplished in this 
world, by discovery, by invention, that 


it sometimes seems as if there could be 
no more “first” anything. Yet it is not so 
The chance sentence, “I was writing shorthand 
at 150 miles an hour,” is indicative of a case 
in point. While travelling through the air at 
that terrific speed, Miss Edna Schroeder, a 
writer of Gregg, was taking dictation from 
Col. Clarence D. Chamberlin, of transatlantic 
fame. It was Colonel Chamberlin who flew 
from New York to Germany, and it was his 
“flying” stenographer who had spoken. 

Not as a spectacular “publicity stunt,” but 
as a regular job Miss Schroeder has taken 
dictation while flying and has established her- 
self as the world’s first “flying stenographer.” 
She catches the words “on the wing,” so to 
speak. A few thousand feet up in the air 
beautiful Gregg symbols are written and tran 
scribed as the Colonel's office aloft is hurled 
through space. There is not a great deal of 
room in a flying machine, but sufficient to 
make a compact office with typewriter space. 

We asked Miss Schroeder how the roar of 
the engine affected her hearing of the dic- 
tation, and she assured us that “you get used 
to it just as you do to the subway noise in 
New York.” Continuing our questioning, we 
found that Miss Schroeder did not find it at 
all difficult to take dictation accurately while 
flying. “At first I was a little nervous,” she 
said, “but now I am quite at home in the 
While at work there, flying with terra 
a few thousand feet 


plane. 
firma a few hundred or 


“Associated Pre 


“office in the air” 


feels as if I am in an ordinary 
business office. With so able a pilot I never 
once give a thought to being ‘up in the air,” 
but just concentrate on the work in hand 
Yes, it is a way of combining business with 
pleasure, for I have often wanted to fly.” 

When Colonel Chamberlin set about to dis 
cover a stenographer capable of taking rapid 
dictation and apt with the keyboard who 
would fly with him and take dictation at great 
altitudes, it was demonstrated that America 
is becoming air-minded or air-conscious. There 
were literally hundreds of stenographers ap 
plying for the post, willing to take this new 
venture. The successful applicant is a gradu- 
ate of the Montclair High School, Montclair, 
New Jersey, but has been living for some time 
near Teterboro Airport in Hasbrouck Heights 
and has seen many of the famous airmen 
around that field. Stenographically, too, she 
is familiar with things aeronautic from four 
years’ experience at the Fokker and other 
aircraft corporations. 

Discussing the possibilities that this 
departure offers, Colonel Chamberlin declared 
that this expedient saved him a great deal of 
time in the transaction of business. He also 
gave it as his opinion that the business man 
of the future will transact much business in 
the air and thus add to the sum total of things 
accomplished 

So to Miss Schroeder belongs the credit of 
pioneering in a new field-—an experiment 
which may become far-reaching in its ultimate 
effects. 
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ROM” THE ETERNAL MASCULINE” 
By 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


‘ 
Copyright, 194 3, by Charles Scrsbmer's Sons. Re printed su shorthand by permsssson of the publsshers 
(Continued from the September issue) 
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Notes on the Next Three Chapters 


HORTHAND is a skill subject. In any 
S art like shorthand we acquire skill by 

applying principles in much reading and 
writing. The theory in any of the lessons is 
very simple. As a matter of fact, it is so 
simple that it is very difficult to write any- 
thing more about it than is in the Manual 
itself. Follow the procedure given for Chap- 
ters 1, 2, 3. Increase if possible your reading 
rate on the Reading and Dictation exercises. 
Afterwards get as much dictation as possible 
on these. Go over every line of shorthand 
you write. Practise again outlines that were 
badly written. Constant vigilance, constant 
practice in acquiring correct but swift move- 
ments is the secret of speed and accuracy 
in writing. 

It will be of value to you in the remaining 
chapters of the Manual if you will turn to 
page 75 and study the shorthand forms for 
the days of the week and the months. Most 
of these conform to the ordinary longhand 
abbreviations. The forms for Sunday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, and for March, June, July 
and November are slightly different. Occa 
sionally also you will find the name of a city, 
as for example Philadelphia, in which the 
ordinary longhand abbreviation is used. 


Chapter IV 
The OO-Hook 


You will greatly simplify the learning of 
the eo-hook sounds if you will remember that 
the hook is called the oo-hook and not the 
“double-o” hook. Pronounce the vowel sounds 
in duck, took, pool, and you will see that the 
sounds are very closely related. You will have 
to disregard the spelling of the words; simply 
analyze the sounds. For example, in the words 
does, rough, oven, none, flood, cousin the 
vowels are the same—short-u—although the 
spelling is different. The vowel sounds in 
sugar, pull, full, cook, push, wool are the same 
~—short-oo. In lose, fruit, true, do, group, 
crude, too we have the long sound, though the 


spelling varies. Thus you see how much more 
simple shorthand is than ordinary spelling 
a character expresses a sound no matter how 
the word is spelled. 


The Frequent Words 


The following steps will help you get com- 
mand of the frequent word drill in paragraphs 
92, 95: 

Note the word, its pronuncia- 
it is expressed in shorthand. 
Go through the entire 


1. Analyze 
tion, and how 
Pronounce the sounds 
list in this way 

2. Cover the printed words and practise 
reading the shorthand forms. Trace the forms 
either in the air or with a dry pen at the same 
time. Go through the list two or three times 

3. Write each shorthand outline three times, 
simply copying from the book, saying the word 
as you write it, keeping your attention fixed 
on the word and the shorthand form. Try to 
get the “feel” of writing the form 

4. Cover the shorthand and from the print, 
write each This is to be a 
test. When you have completed this, check 
your shorthand outlines with the ones in the 
book. Practise the forms of any 
words that you wrote incorrectly 

This is a procedure you can follow with 
good results throughout study of the 
frequent-word lists in the Manual or any of 
the words illustrating principles or rules 


word once only 


correct 


your 


The Us Combination 


The us combination mentioned in paragraph 
93 occurs in a good many words which will 
be introduced later. The combination is not 
confined to short-u, as in us, but to any vowel 
sound expressed by the oo-hook, as in the 
words shoes, choose, juice, goose, pussle, ete. 


Double-Duty Characters 


Somewhere in the dim and distant past you 
probably will remember this expres 


“The vowels are a, ¢, i, 0, u 


. 1” 
secing 


s10n : and son 
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times wand y.” By sounding slowly the words 
we, wall, wave, etc., you will discover that w 
actually has the sound of the vowel oo. So in 
shorthand we express w by this hook, making 
the hook do double duty and thus saving us 
the time and effort of learning a new sign 
lor it. 


Writing-Skill Development 


One or two points are necessary to get you 
Note the first word in para 
graph 98— way. Here we have a small hook 
followed by a large circle. Manifestly it is 
impossible to put the large circle within the 
hook. Note how the circle is joined. The 
hook should be distinct—so clear that if you 
erased the circle the hook would be left intact 
\ little intensive writing practice will be 
needed to train the hand in properly executing 
the movements. All of the words given in 
paragraph 98 will be useful for this purpose, 
hut give special attention to the following: 
we, way, wait, wake, walk, waste, wear, water, 


weep, wheat. Make the hook deep and distinct 


started right. 


W Within Words 


In a few instances the w occurs within th« 
word. It is written with a dash struck under 
the vowel, except when the w follows s. Note 
particularly the joinings in sweet, swim, swell, 
scvift, and practise them. 


A Before W or H 


What happens here is: we simply write the 
words as if they were two words—a head, 
a way, etc.—using the brief form for a, for 
mechanical reasons. A dot could not be joined 
to a dot, as in ahead, and two large circles 
cannot “park” themselves comfortably in a 
small hook. The words given in paragraph 
100, with their derivatives, comprise all of the 
iseful words in which this principle applies 


Speed Phrases 


In paragraph 101 and 108 are given some 
highly useful and fast phrases. Get a good 
picture in your mind of the joinings and prac- 
tise these until you can write them swiftly 


Are You Learning Derivative Forms? 


Some of these are often more important 
than the root word. The brief forms in para- 
graph 102 give you a starting point for building 
up derivatives lry your hand on the fol 
lowing: worlds, worldly, bodies, follows-falls, 
natural, supposes, explanation, and any others 
that may be suggested from studying this 
group. You will find on page 67 an alphabetic 
Chart of all the brief forms in the Manual 
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Hiow Y Becomes E 
lrhat sounds complicated, but it isn’t. Sound 
the following and you will see that y really 
has the sound of long-e: 


So before hook vowels we simply express 4 
with the sign for long-e. But in such word 
as year, yet, yard, where a circle vowel follows 
the y, we have to resort to an expedient 
we simply blend the two circles into a loop 
a small loop for ye and a large loop for ya 

You will probably wonder why yacht is 
written with a hook vowel. The dictionary 
gives the sound of a in yacht as a short 
It has the same sound in what and a number 
of other words. We are writing by sound 
remember 

The Word “Ring,” for Example 

See the first word in paragraph 105. In 
this word, ing is not a suffix and it would be 
quite improper to write it with the ing-dot. 
We must have a character to represent the 
sound of ng, as in ring, rang, sing, sang, and 
also one for the sound of nk as in rank, bank, 
sank. We give n a slight downward slant to 
express ng and make it longer to express nk 
(which is really sounded nghk) 


Common Prefixes and Suffixes 


See paragraphs 106-107. An important dis 
tinction in applying this principle is that the 
prefix signs for en, in, un, em, tm are used 
only when followed by a consonant. Note 
particularly how known and unknown, noticed 
and unnoticed, necessary and unnecessary ar¢ 
distinguished. This is done to avoid having 
to repeat the » or m. You have already had 
examples of the e+ prefix in the words explain 
expect, express. It might be well to mention 
that in the word exchange the left-motion s 
is used because it gives greater phrasing pos 
sibilities, as in exchange, to exchange, et 
rhat is why this form of s is used in the words 
such, subject—to provide good phrases, such 

on such, in such, on (the) subject 


Chapter V 


What is a Diphthong? 
For one thing, it is not a “dip” thong 
because ph has the sound of f. 
Paragraph 112 answers the question from 
the shorthand point of view. There are two 


(Continued on page 66) 
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methods of learning these signs. One, simply 
treating them as new characters, learning them 
as you did k, g, r, 1. Two, by using the ana 
lytical plan explained in the note on page 61. 
The first is probably the quicker method. The 
second is useful in helping you to analyze the 
sounds. Penmanship practice will undoubtedly 
be needed on these to give you fluency and 
accuracy in writing. Note that 
for u, ow, ot, that the hook is 


in the sign: 
always dis 
tinctive 


Turn to Paragraphs 118-120 


When vowels occur consecutively they are 
merely joined with the usual signs in their 
natural order. It is rarely necessary to mark 
shades of sound in the vowels, as in poem 
You would not pronounce it as poim unless 
you were accustomed to the New York East 
Side form of the American You 
surely wopld not be so “dumb” as the boy 
who wanted to know if the word oily, just 
dictated by the teacher, meant early, as in the 
sentence, “The oily boid catches the woim.” 

By pronouncing the words given in para 
graph 119 you will see that the vowel following 
the long-i is nearly always rather indefinite 


language. 


short-e, even though spelled 


Consequently the double circle 
serves the purpose of expressing 


very much like 
differently. 
admirably 
these sounds. For indefiniteness of the second 
vowel the words given in paragraph 120 are 
analogous to the words just mentioned. It is 
necessary to make these distinctions 

any more than it is necessary to mark the 
particular shades of in other vowels 
For example, the last vowel sounds in aria 


rarely 
sounds 


and area are practically alike 

In a fairly words the 
minor vowel is omitted, as explained in para- 
graph 121. Coming in this group are such 
words as suit, allude, seclude, induce, produc: 
Such words generally are pronounced (but 
incorrectly) as if the sound were oo, as in 
school 


good-sized group of 


Short-U and Ow Omitted 
The omission of a vowel in definite situa 
tions sometimes enables us to kill two birds 
with one stone 
us positively what the vowel is, for one thing, 
and considerably shortens the outline, for an- 
other. See Paragraph 124. This rule gives 
us some very brief and distinctive forms for 
common words. Most of them are distinctive 
because they have no written vowels in them, 
as, for example, in the first column in this 
paragraph. It will be an interesting project 
to find other words coming under this rule 
and write the them. There are 


The omission, by design, tells 


forms for 
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plenty of them in which short-u and ow (ou) 
are omitted, but not so many with short- 
before a downstroke. You might add to this 
group the words fudge, nudge, budget, mush 
The rule in this paragraph explains how we 
determined upon the forms for much, come, 
some, etc. For convenience, short-u is written 
in the words none, numb, and a few others. 


Why is Paragraph 128? 


The reason is that r blends into k and into 
upward strokes (¢, d) and gives an awkward 
joining. It is much simpler to write the o 
The prefix pre is written with the vowel, ex 
cept in a few brief forms or vocabulary words 


Chapter VI 


Curved is the Line of Beauty; 
Straight, the Line of Duty 


It will help you to remember the direction 
of these curves if you will study carefully the 
illustrations in Paragraph 133 and note how 
the blends were developed. The length of the 
curve is determined by the n or m, not by 
tor d. Thus -nt, -nd is short; -mt, -md long 

Study Paragraph 134. The befor« 
the blend is generally written, except in th 
syllable vent. Note the words prevent, event 
inventory. The vowel is omitted in the word 
prompt because of the frequency of that word, 
and it is a distinctive Can you tell 
why the 
around, 
front? 


vowel 


outline 
vowels are omitted in the word 


refund, sound, found, second, and 


Spe ed in the Ld Blend 
Note how the /d blend differs from the -m 
blend. It really starts with a complete / and 
then instead of writing the d we merely give 
the / a swinging upward turn at the finish 
This principle gives brief forms for a large 
number of words 


Syllables at One Swift Stroke 


It will be very simple to master the syllable 
signs in Paragraph 140 if you think of how 
the first letter in the blend starts. With direc 
tion once fixed, read and write these blends as 
syllables. This is an idea to apply in all your 
writing. Think of a word form as one com 
pact unit. Do not carry analysis too far, o1 
you may find yourself going through this 
process every time you write a word. Analysis 
is to be employed merely to give understanding 
If you think of a word as a whole you will 
write it more swiftly. 
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International Congress for Commercial 
Education at Amsterdam 


P | AHE eleventh International Congress for 
Commercial Education was held at 
Amsterdam, Holland, during the first 

week of September, 1929, under the patronage 
of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the 
Ministry of Labor, 
Commerce, and In 
dustry, and the Min 
istry of Education, 
Arts, and Sciences of 
the Netherlands Gov 
ernment. This Con 
gress was the first of 
the kind since 1913 
Its purpose was to 
exchange ideas con 
cerning outstanding 
problems in education 
for business and in 
the training of com 
mercial teachers. 

The program for 
the Congress was 
built around three 
keynotes, namely, th« 
philosophy of 
mercial education 
coéperation of com 
merce and industry 
with commercial edu 
cation; and develop- 
ment of international 
trade and its effect on 
commercial educa 
tion. Some of the 
leading topics dis- 
cussed were: Bases 
of commercial educa 
tion; relation of com- 
mercial education to 
general education; 
developments in edu- 
cation for business 
during the past 15 years; secondary com- 
mercial education ; extension courses ; evening 
courses; training business executives; stu 
dent placement and follow-up; training by 
business firms; commercial-teacher training ; 
and international exchange of students un 
dergoing business training. 

The first of the international congresses 
for commercial education was held in Bor- 
deaux in 1886. During the forty-three years 
since that date only nine such meetings have 
been held, the most recent one in Budapest 
in 1913. For a few years after the World 


com 


Wi ME 


Economy 


War it was believed impracticable to try to 
organize other congresses. However, in 1926, 
a small group of leaders gathered in Zurich 
and laid the plans for the conference just held. 
Ordinarily the confer- 
ences have been held 
in the capitals of the 
European countries; 
none has been held in 
the United States 

The following 
prominent commer- 
cial educators repre- 
sented the United 
States Government at 
this congress: 


Dr. W. J. Donald, Di- 
rector, American Man 
igement Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. John Robert Gregg, 
President, Gregg Publish 
ing Co., New York City. 

Dr. Henry Rand Hat 
field, Department of Eco 
nomics and Commerce, 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif 

Dr. Thomas H. Healey, 
Assistant Dean, School of 
Foreign Service, George 
town University, Wash 
ington, D. ( 

Miss Eva M. Jessup, 
Assistant Supervisor, 
Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

Dr. Emory R. Johnson, 
Dean, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsyl 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mr. L. L. Jones, As 
sistant Commissioner of 
Education, Board of Edu 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. John G. Kirk, 
— Director of Commercial 

Nl Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Leverett L. Lyon, The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C 

Dr. Louis K. Manley, Dean, School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Mr. Clay D. Slinker, 
Business Education, Des 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


a. 2 * 
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Department of 
Public Schools, 


Director, 
Moines 


In addition to his duties as a delegate, Mr. 
Gregg represented the United States Chamber 
of Commerce as its official observer. A report 
of his observations will appear shortly iu 
“Nation’s Business,” the official publication 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Radioactivity 
From “Popular Research Narratives” 

Compiled by Alfred D,. Flinn, of Engineering Foundation 

(Copyright by the Williams and Wilkins Company, of Baltimore) 
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Prepared with assistance of Dr. Willis R. Whitney, Director. Research Laboratory 
General Electric Company, and lectures by Prof. Frederick Soddy on “The Interpretation 
of Radium and the Structure of the Atom 





Are you working on your entry for the Annual 
STENOGRAPHERS’ SHORTHAND CONTEST 


announced last month? 
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Putting It to W ork 


lik. emphasis today is upon what you 

can do rather than upon what you know 

The learned monk of the middle ages 
poring over his dusty manuscripts and filling 
his head with the lore of his time would be 
considered something of an idler today. The 
world has come to take account only of the 
use to which your knowledge is put, not the 
amount of it you store up. 

rhere is little that we know today the 
fundamentals of things that were not known 
to our fathers. The basic principles of chemis- 
try, of electricity, even of flying, were familiar 
facts to the theorists and philosophers of a 
hundred or more years ago. It was only left 
for a mechanically-minded age to come along 
and harness the knowledge that was a common 
heritage of the race and put it to work. Theirs 
was the work of research—perhaps a more 
important contribution than ours; but where 
they talked about it, we made it practically 
useful to the world. 

We have placed the emphasis upon utility 
and skill rather than upon mere information 
Shorthand was once studied more as an art, 
and it has much to recommend it as such. W<« 
have always contended that shorthand is re 
markably effective as a cultural study. But 
fundamentally it is a skill subject. It is utili 
tarian. It was conceived as a practical art. 
valuable to the extent that it was made useful 

Thus the learning of shorthand must b« 
approached differently than the learning oi 
history or arithmetic, or most school subjects 
You become proficient in an academic subject 
like history in proportion to the information 
you absorb concerning it, but you become ex- 
pert in shorthand only as you can apply what 
you know. You may come to know as much 
of your system as the author of it himself, 
but unless you can instantly apply that know!- 
edge in the commercial world, with a pen and 
a notebook, it is useless to you as a practical 
accomplishment. 

If knowledge alone were all that is neces 
then the teachers of shorthand would be 


ol 


sary, 


the best stenographers and the fastest writers 
few teachers of shorthand are 


They 


fast 


But 


writers 


very 
have never practised it as a 


skill subject. Proficiency shorthand comes 
only by writing it, and developing those deli 
cate coérdinating nerves of the arm and mind 


that must be brought into play with any ac 


i 


complishment requiring skill. You learn to 
swim by swimming. It cannot be done by 
correspondence. You learn to type by prac- 
tising on the typewriter, and not by looking 
at the pictures in the book. So shorthand, 
being a skill subject, comes only by actual 


practice 


Your teachers, however much they know of 


the subject, cannot impart to you proficiency 
in writing. The best they can do is to guid 
ou in your practice and point out your errors. 


entirely 
that you 


Your 


on the 


skill 
amount ol 
the 
hand for 


writer will depend 
lligent practice 


your 


as a 
ini 
using own head and 
the 


Call 


put on subject, 
your ¢ 


wilat 


wi purpose. 


do 
it, 


with shorthand, not 


that 


what vé 
know 


as a write! 


1s 


u 


you about will determin 


our success 


ad 


Getting t he Picture 


| l is a curious twist of nature that what 
we can do and cannot do is almost wholly 


a mental matter. There are many slow run- 
ners who could run the hundred yards in ten 
seconds if they could imagine themselves 


doing it. Thousands of shorthand writers have 
never gone beyond one hundred words a min- 
ute because they could never conjure up a 
picture of themselves doing it 

By ni ure we are conservative, always crt 
ing on the side of inertia. A thing that has 
never been done is to us impossible, and it is 
likely to remain impossible until some rash 
spirit goes out and does it, and then almost 
overnight it becomes a commonplace and we 
all do it. We need first a mental image of th 
Perhaps it is the pattern that we want, 
to give us confidence 
seems to be the greatest 


thing. 
something to follow, 
The mental hazard 
hazard of all. 


We call it incentive, when it is nothing more 
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nor less than our inborn conservatism, our dis- 
trust of the unknown. Twenty odd years ago 
Rose Fritz won the typing championship by 
writing 87 words a minute. The world mar- 
velled at the speed. It was the first mental 
picture that we ever had of what was possible 
with the typewriter. In 1909, Miss Fritz, 
realizing its possibility, went out and wrote 
95 words a minute, and the next year young 
Blaisdell passed 100 words a minute. 

One rash prophet of that day said that the 
future would see 150 words a minute written 
on the typewriter, but he was something of a 
seer and ahead of his time. So we said. No- 
body else could then imagine 150 words a 


1V ) 


{) tober, 


minute, and therefore it was not done—then. 
But gradually the operators began to see vi- 
sions, and step by step the speed climbed, until 
now there are perhaps a half dozen typists in 
this country who can write 150 words a minute 
for a half-hour stretch. 

It was purely a mental matter—a matter of 
incentive. The machine has changed but little 
during that time, and certainly the human 
machine has not undergone any perceptible 
change in the short space of twenty years. 
Biologically, a Tangora and a Blaisdell are 
brothers. Blaisdell probably gave as much 
time and study to perfect his skill as did 


(Continued on page 94) 
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_ART and) CREDENTIALS § 


© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


16 W. 47 St., New York 


bX 


On the Wings of Shorthand 


HE eminent psychologist, Professor 
| James, says: “Could the young but 
realize how soon they will become a 
mere walking bundle of habits, they would 
give more heed to their conduct while in the 
plastic state. We are spinning our fates, good 
or evil, never to be undone.” He then goes 
on to lay down three principles that are im- 
portant in the development of any skill: (1) 
In the acquisition of a new habit or the leaving 
off of an old one, we must take care to launch 
ourselves with as strong and decided an initia- 
tive as possible. (2) Never suffer an exception 
to occur until the new habit is well rooted. 
(3) Seize the very first possible opportunity 
to act on every resolution made and on every 
emotional prompting experienced in the dire 
tion of habits to which you aspire. 

Shorthand is a habit-forming study. Each 
step in your work, therefore, should be care- 
fully thought out so that correct habits leading 
ultimately to a high degree of technical skill 
may be acquired. 


Are You “Willing to Learn?” 
I am taking it for granted that each one 
who reads this is old enough to understand 
what is meant by “habit” and “skill,” 
ambitious enough to want to make his study 
and practice productive of the best possible 
results. The attitude with which you approach 
and carry on the learning of any subject de- 
termines failure or success. Therefore, let 
your attitude be one of willingness to learn, 
and your faculties will instantly respond to 
the instruction received 

Learning to write shorthand rapidly and 
correctly embraces both mental and physical 
effort. Your mind must be alert to possibili- 
ties of accomplishment and your muscles made 
to respond to the slightest suggestion. Prac 
tice brings about this coérdination, if it is of 
the right kind and persistently done. Think 


and is 


shorthand, write shorthand 
every day of your study, until thinking short 
hand characters for words, phrases, and sen- 
tences spoken or read comes as naturally as 
thinking in the English language; and reading 
and writing, as fluent and accurate as longhand. 
If you are to get the greatest production out 
of your time, you must love the subject—be 
intensely interested in it—and begin your prac- 
tice each day with an eager, enthusiastic desir¢ 
to see how much progress you can make. That 
attitude will bring unparallelled success in a 
comparatively short time, depend upon it. 


shorthand, read 


At the Start 


Watching an expert rider put his horse 
through the paces will not teach you to ride; 
listening to a dissertation on relaxation, bal- 
ance, and form will not teach you to swim; 
neither will reading what is being written here 
make you skillful shorthand penmen unless 
vou put the suggestions into practice. Of 
course it is true that we do not learn to ride 
perfectly by simply jumping astride a horse 
and going out for a jog with a view to getting 
“shaken down in the saddle,” and the chances 
are we shall not enjoy it nor attain any degree 
of skill in handling ourselves or the horse; 
but if after we are in the saddle we heed the 
instructions of the riding master and benefit 
by his criticisms and suggestions we will learn 
to ride well, other things being equal. 


Put the Expert’s Word to Work 


You may start with the “trial and error” 
method of writing shorthand and after a good 
manship practice you probably will 
Sonn 


deal ot per 
learn to write with some degree of skill 
do. But the average student will benefit from 
the suggestions of an experienced writer, and 
putting the suggestions into practice will 
quickly develop an easy writing style. 
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the 


writing 


first considering 
body 


writing niatet ials, 


start then by 
position ol the 


Let us 
form of 
Equip yourself with proper 
a good notebook (the Gregg notebooks 
especially ruled for writing Gregg Shorthand) 
flattened out pen 
filled with a good flowing ink, or a 
pen if you wish to use a steel pen for 
penmanship practice, or several well-sharpened 
pencils of medium soft lead if you prefer pencil 


while 


are 


ready for use, a fountain 


new steel 


your 


Writing Position 


Assume an easy, comfortable posture at thy 
desk, sufficiently relaxed to enabl 
with ease and muscular con 
trol, feet flat on the floor un 
der the desk. The body shoul! 
bend slightly from the hip- 
Do not let the shoulders 
sag permut ye Icet to 
sprawl out under the desk 
lo test your position, sit 
comfortably then 
sway forward slightly from 
the hips, keeping the head 
in direct line with the body. 
his forward posture will 
eliminate the weariness that P 


you to writ 


nor ur 


erect, 


Slant of 
Thow 
osition of 


Position and 


omes of a cramped ot 
relation to 

rouched . 
Siant of 


So much for body position Aogke of 
Now how about your arms? in 


position, 


relation 


writing 


notebook Like 
slant of 
each 
penholder 
paper 
to the 
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The arms should rest lightly on the writing 
table (see illustration), and be perfectly re- 
laxed. Place the left hand at the top of the not 
book, holding the paper flat (note illustration 
and the angle of notebook). As you proceed 
writing down the page, slip the second finger of 
the left hand under the leaf, the first finger and 
thumb on top of the leaf. Holding it thus, glide 
the hand and arm slowly upward on the third 
and fourth finger so as to keep the line of writ 
ing on a level with your eye. The right hand 
then will not have to travel upward and down 
while 


ward at too 


} 


| lip tine 


great an angle writing 

page quickly full 
the right hand in position to continue 
the 


over when it is 
leavit ’ 

tiie writing on top ol 
the next sheet 


lhere should ve absolute 


ly no pressure or weight 
right h 
must be left 


sno ithly and 


the ind or arm 


free to glid 
rapidly If 
you are sitting at your desk 

in the proper position, ther¢ 

will be a very slight weight 

on the left arm; but, re 
paling nember, the body must cat 
ry its own weight, leaving 
as free as possibl 
arms in te carry on. the 


other 
correct and 


aTiis 
work of 
writing A 
graceful posture is absolutely 
skillful writing. 


and position 


eye essential to 


The Drills Start This Month 


Then let us commence loosen- 
writing a short 
similar to 


LL SEI 
ing the arm muscles by 
and indirect 


eries of direct ovals 


those in Drill 1 
Drill 1 


OO0CC00G00 
OOO C 00600 


They are familiar and easy to make. You 
have been practising them in your longhand 
penmanship for years, I venture to say. They 
are as beneficial to shorthand as to longhand 
and help us to control the motion used in 
writing the curves of the system. 

And right here I may say that a combina- 
tion of finger- and arm-movement will prob 
ably bring the best results in shorthand— 
arm-movement on the long strokes and a 
slight finger-action on the very small or short 
strokes. 

To illustrate: In writing the word believe, 
the arm-motion is used for the sweep of the 
curve 6, but a slight finger-movement is em 
ployed in turning the quick circle at the end 


The muscles of the arm must be employed 
constantly in carrying the hand from side to 
side as you write, so that the position of th« 
fingers and hand are not interfered with. If 
you do not have a notebook with a line ruled 
down the middle of the page let me suggest 
that you rule one, because greater speed is 
attained at the outset if the hand is confined 
to a smaller sphere of operation. A three-inch 
column is just right. Long sweeps from one 
side of the notebook to the other are a need- 
less waste of time and energy. 

While arm movement is used in writing th« 
larger right- and left-motion strokes, finger 
movement insures control and speed in writing 
the very small circular motion used in making 
the smallest characters in the system, ¢, s, th 
and the hooks. The practice of this combina- 
tion of arm- and finger-movement will enable 
vou quickly to gain complete control of pro 
portion—length of strokes and size of circles 


Shorthand Strokes from Longhand 


( 


Iilustration 1 
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A glance at Illustration 1 will show that 
shorthand b and p have identically the same 
slant and form as the first part of the longhand 
letter 4 made large and small. 


Drill 2 


CMD © 


Now we are ready to “swing the rope.” In 
Drill 2 you loosen the muscles and at the same 
time acquire the motion used in writing the 
strokes bi and pr; then, alternate b and /. 
using a flick stroke at the end of each, and 
moving swiftly from one character to the next 
absolutely without pause or rest in motion un 
til the line is full. Should there be a tendency 
to “break” or straighten the backs of the 
curves, slow the motion sufficiently to beget 
control, but do not pause between the strokes 
until the line is completed. This is absolutely 
essential to the proper development of writing 
skill. 

Having mastered 
ready for the drill on 7 and r. 
Illustration 2 that 
longhand letters also, so are not new or un 
familiar to the hand 


strokes, we ar 
Notice, 


these curves are found 1 


these 


« 
4 


Illustration 2? 


Drill 3 


+5 ‘ 


,+> 
ae ee ee oe 


C22it222e2 


The flat left-rolling motion starts with the 
greater depth of curvature at the beginning, 
becoming somewhat shallower at the end. 
Che beginning and the end of these characters 
are in the same plane; therefore, if a circle 
were joined at the beginning or end of r or J, 
a horizontal line drawn across the top of the 
curve so as to touch both ends would cut the 
circle in half. Observe this in Illustration 3 
and again in Drill 4. The curves r and | should 
be written on the line of writing, not below it 


es eee a 
Illustration 3 
Illustration 3 simply brings to your atten- 


tion the fact that the re and er combinations 
are found in longhand e. Of course, as you 
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vary the length of the stroke and size of th 
al, or el 


proportion o 
’ 


circle you have ra or /a and ar, 
Caution: Maintain correct 
rcles and strokes in all of your writing! 


re 


Commence loo} p in the exercisé 


in Drill 4, writing a few short 
until you get the swing of it, and then settk 
down to smooth, rhythmic practice on the com 
binations ra, re, la, le, er, ar, el, and al unt 
after line of them fluently 


ing the 


swift loo 


vou can make line 
rapidly, and proportionately correct without 


pause or arresting of motion 


Drill 6 


opportunity to patus« 
dome, 


Drill 5 gives you an 
ind observe what you have done, are 
It is a review, embracing 
Now is the time to 


well a 


ind are about to do 
motions already learned 
check up on your writing position a 
shorthand forms. 

Remember this: Skill in executional | 
nique in shorthand writing ts controlled 
large dearee by the position of the body peat 
hands while writing. Therefore, good postu 
while writing begets higher skill in writing 

Now we are ready to begin making use ol 
the right-motion exercise (Drill 6, next page) 

Observe first that the forms about to be 
studied have already been executed in then 
longhand signs, therefore are easy to make 


Illustration 
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The barrel roll in Drill 6 is used in writing 
a, k, f, v, gu, kv, and kf and should be prac- 
tised only lone enough to enable you to get 
the swing and carry it over into the writing 
of the characters themselves. 


Drill 6 


IT 


Note that this swing results in a deeper 
curvature at the end of & and g in right-motion 
curves and at the beginning of f and v. The 
hand should be performing in smooth, con- 
tinuous circular motion, dropping and lifting 
the pen to make the strokes but never losing 
a beat in the rhythm of the swing. 

The flat ground roll in Drill 7 carries with 
it the action used in joining the circles to k 
and g. If you are joining circles correctly, 
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vou will notice a little finger-flick as you tur 


each circle to a close 


Drill 7 


. > 


Drill 8 


Drill 8 is a review on right-motion char- 
acters. Differentiate clearly in lengths of 
strokes and sizes of circles. Correct any bad 
forms that you find in your writing. Check 
our writing position. 

After you have finished writing these drills 
once, go back and practise the combinations 
that slow your normal speed or seem difficult 
to execute. Do not leave a set of drills until 
you feel absolutely certain that you have com- 
pletely mastered the writing of them 


lis will appear next month) 
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The Prize-Winning Team from 


St. Gabriel's College, Samsen, Bangkok, Siam 
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Brother Lowis Gonzaga and his class of fourteen contestants, who carried off eleven Honorable Mentions 


and ranked fifth among the school winners in last season's Annual O. G 


A. Contest 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Sx 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professiona! orga: 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain”’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attaine:! 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 




















This month's test contains good 
advice as well as good practice 
material. See how well you can 
write it. 


Form the habit of reading the plates that 
are given in your shorthand magazine, The 
more you read, the more familiar you will 
become with the common outlines which 
occur again and again in all work, the 
quicker these outlines will be recalled when 
next dictated, and the faster you will be 
able to write them. As soon as you meet 
an outline in these plates that you cannot 
read, draw a circle around it and continue 
reading. At the conclusion of the exercis« 
you have a general idea of the article and 
can then better solve the encircled words 
Make a transcript, and then have someone 
dictate the typewritten copy to you. When 
you have completed the dictation, read it 
back first. Study to improve your notes 
Thus you get the benefit of the shorthand 
plates “coming and going.” 


0. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Arrange the following as attrac- 
tively as you can, on one sheet of 
paper. The “O. A. T. Pointers” 
given in Part Il of the Senior Test 
will be helpful to you in preparing 
your tests. Read them before 


typing this copy. 


In Western Kansas and in the states near 
Western Kansas is found a species of ant 
called the mound-building prairie ant. This 
ant makes mounds, the smallest of which 
is about two feet in diameter and the largest 
about six feet across. These mounds are 
all the way from a few inches in height to 
as much as two feet. On the outside the 
ants cover their mounds with gravel, cin- 
ders, or any coarse material they can find. 
Under this outside covering they cement 
or fasten together pieces of soil in such a 
way as to make their roof tight so that 
rain cannot soak through. The mound, it- 
self, and the soil under it to quite a depth 
is made into numerous circular chambers. 

To get into the mound the ants make 
from one to three openings, or holes, shape: 
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like funnels The large end of these is on 
the outside and they slope toward the center 

lhe mound-building prairie ant varies in 
length. Some are three-sixteenths of an inch 
in length, and others are as much as seven 
sixteenths of an inch long. These ants do 
damage to cultivated crops in a small way, 
but the main reason why they are called 
harmful and listed under the head of in- 
jurious insects is because of the bother they 
are to the farmer. When he troubles them 
by going over or very near their mounds, 
they come out in a very angry mood and 
they try to grab the person or animal who 
is near in their manibles, or jaws, and thrust 
their stinger into him. This hurts like being 
stung hy a bumblebee, or by a yellowjacket 
These mound-building prairie ants are not 
afraid of a man, and they will also attack 
a horse or any other animal. They can be 
killed in a number of ways, but evaporating 
carbon bisulphid over the openings to the 
mound is the best way to terminate their 
existence. The vapor formed is heavier than 
the air, and therefore sinks downward into 
all the chambers in the nest, suffocating the 
inmates. 


Senior Test 
Part | 


Type the following in your best 
style, supplying an appropriate 
title. 


The importance of typing in the business 
world today cannot be overestimated. Its 
value has never been computed in dollars and 
cents The demands made upon the in- 
genuity and skill of the typists are varied 
and many, but of them all the business letter 
is perhaps the most important, and requires 
the greatest attention and care. A _ business 
man may know how much a letter costs him, 
but he will never know exactly how much 
it earns for him—he can only guess. Of one 
thing he is certain, however, accurate and 
artistic typing brings the best results, because 
it proclaims to the recipient of the letter, 
the efficiency and high-grade service of the 
house. It indicates the kind of service he 
may expect from that house should he en- 
gage in negotiations with it, and it invokes 
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confidence. The keen business man, there- 
fore, is always on the alert to find the serv- 
ices of expert typists—operators who can 
combine artistry, accuracy, and speed into a 
consummate skill, and render professional 
service. His message to every student of typing 
is, “Develop the greatest skill that lies within 
your power; be satisfied with nothing less 


Part Il 


Tabulate the following “Pointers” 
for O A. T. candidates: 


O. A. T. Pointers. 1. Read carefully the 
instructions given with the tests and under- 
stand what is required. 2. Use good quality 
paper of regular letter size—eight and one- 
half by eleven inches (except where legal 
size is specified in the directions). 3. The 
ribbon used must be capable of producing a 
good, clear copy. 4. A proper heading or 
caption must be placed on tabulated work. 
The wording must be clear and understand- 
able, but it must be as brief as possible 
5. Tests should be properly punctuated. 6 
Center the heading or title of test. 7. Keep 
margins as nearly even as possible. 8. Do 
not erase; erasures and strike-overs are not 
allowed. 9. Paragraph indentation should be 
either five or ten spaces, and must be uniform 
throughout the test. 10. Double space always 
between paragraphs whether it be on single 
spaced matter or double-spaced, but do not 
use less or more than two spaces. 11. Strike 
space bar twice after every period or sentence 
stop. 12. A dash is two hyphens without a 
space before or after them. 13. The Junior 
test must be arranged on one sheet only. 
Each part of the Senior test must be worked 
out on a separate sheet, making two sheets 
to the test. 14. Each paper must contain the 
date, and the name and address of the candi 
date. Failure to put the name and address 
on the paper sometimes results in the paper's 
becoming detached and lost. 15. Papers 
should be mailed to the Editor of the De- 
partment with sufficient postage to cover 
transportation, and a remittance enclosed to 
cover the fees. Papers may be folded and 
sent in regular envelopes to reduce the cost 
of postage to a minimum, but they should 
be neatly folded or sent flat. Papers that are 
rolled usually present a very mussy appear- 
ance. 


[These tests are good only until November 25, 1929.) 


Club Prizes 


0. 4. T.AAY Awards 


Gold Pin Ida Fret, Drake Secretarial 
College, 

Andreu C. Brannan, Union Jersey 
High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Don Cameron, High School, 
Albia, lowa 

Fida Pirovano, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Tiltnots 


School, Bridgepert, Con 
necticut 

Gisela Orkiszewska, 
High School, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania 


Union City, New 


Elizabeth Tutor, Central High 


Catholite 


Rogers High School, Newport 
Rhode  Island—Joseph 
Levin and Marie Mouler 

Elleen Grady, Catholic High 
School, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut 

Tinsley Meekins, Cambridge 
Maryland 

(Continued om page 85) 


Elsie Dunsmore, High School 
of Commerce, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 


Silver Pin 


Bernice Rakel, Union High 
School, West Linn, Oregon 
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Excursions in the Dictionary 
By Arthur G. Skeeles 


Columbus, Ohio 


UST what does your dictionary mean 

to you? Is it only a dry-as-dust tome 

that you have to be driven to for reference, 
with that familiar admonition, “Go look it up 
in the dictionary yourself—you'll remember it 
much longer if you do,” or have you discovered 
that with its aid you can dig out the historic 
treasure of the language? I find this “digging” 
most fascinating, myself, and you who are to 
be traffickers in words may be interested in 
some of my “finds,” and in extending these 
“excursions” on your own. 

What I am presenting deals with fairly 
obvious things, which almost anyone with a 
smattering of Latin and a dictionary can find 
or verify. And it points out, too, the pitfalls 
into which one may run if he presumes too 
much upon analogy in making his conclusions 


HE Latin boy placed his “cappa” on his 

“caput”; but the American boy places his 
cap on his head. The English word for “cap” 
is derived from the Latin word “cappa,” mean 
ing cap or cape; 
and this is related 
to the Latin word 
“caput,” head. From 


“cappa” we also Not only has Mr. 


VAAL A LLL 


Skeeles 


The “captain” is, of course, the head man 
“Capillaries,” the name of the tiny blood ves 
sels that unite the arteries with the veins i 
from Latin “capillus,” meaning a hair, and 
this again is from “caput,” the head. Hair 
grows on some heads! 

When you “caparison” yourself you orna- 
ment your head (and probably your other 
members as well). “Per capita” is literally 
“by the head”; while to “decapitate” (“de” 
means “off”) is to take off the head. 

And is a “capable” man one who has a 
good head? And is to “capture” a man to 
take his head? And is a “capricious” person 
light-headed? And its a something 
to take for a headache? 

Nay, nay. Not according to the dic 
tionary. 

Most of these words are from Latin 
“to take.” One is tempted to wonder whether 
“capio” may be from “caput,” because in 
former times those who took the 
ahead of the rest. The dictionary seems to be 
silent on this point 
But to “capture” a 
person 1s to take 
him; and to “re- 
capitulate” is to go 


“ apsule” 


“capio,” 


most got 


contributed these 


get “cape,” mean- 
ing a covering for 
the head and shoul 
ders, or a point of 
land projecting in 
to the water, a 
“headland.” 

\ “capital” letter 
stands at the head 
of a word or sen- 
tence. The “capi 
tal” is the head 
city of the state, 
and the “capitol” is 
the building in 
which the heads of 
the government 
have their offices. 
The word “capital” 


also means wealth used in business. 


“Excursions in the Dictionary,” the first of which 
we are presenting here, but he has sent us some 
helpful sentences (printed in the September 
American Shorthand Teacher) that he had com- 
posed to familiarize himself with the changes in- 
corporated in the new edition of the Manual. 
These sentences give a bird's-eye view, as it were, 
of the new outlines now in use, and will be wel- 
comed, we are sure, by our readers who wish to 
adopt the new forms. Practice of these sentences, 
to be found in shorthand on pages 80 and 81, will 
be a quick and interesting way of “clinching” the 
revised outlines. 

Mr. Skeeles based this drill on the “Summary 
of the New Features in the Anniversary Edition, 
Gregg Shorthand Manual,” issued this spring. 
Copies of this summary are still available. 


AMULNL¢VOLAMAOASOM UOT} 101: NARRATE APA 41k da 


A short- 


over or take again 
the main points. A 
“capable” person 
can take in a great 
deal—he has a 
large “capacity.” 
And a “captivat- 
ing” man or wo 
man is dangerous 
he or she may take 
your fancy 

When you “cap 
er” do you stand 
on your head? Not 
according to the 
dictionary. “Caper” 
is merely the Latin 
word for goat 
Do you suppose 


“caper” is derived from or related to “caput,” 
because the goat is so good at headwork? 


ened form is the word “cattle,” and from the 
French “chattel,” probably harking back to 
the time when live stock was the principal 
form of wealth. (From this same period of 
Roman history we get the word “pecuniary,” 
from Latin “pecunia,” money, and this from 
the word “pecus,” meaning cattle.) 


It is an interesting supposition, but the 

dictionary does not countenance it. A “capri 

cious” person may be as fickle and rest 

less as a goat; and it seems probable that to 

play a musical composition “capriccio” is to 
(Continued on page 8&2) 
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Sentences for Practice on 


The words for which revised outlines 
of the Gregg Shorthand Manual are 
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the New Manual Outlines 


»pear in the new Anniversary Edition 


plates. 


these 


in bold-face in 
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imitate musically the friskiness of the goat. “capsicum” because the pods were likened to 
A “capsule” has nothing to do with head- little boxes. Do you wonder whether “capsa” 
ache medicine—it is merely a little box, from might have been derived from “caput,” the 
Latin “capsa,” a box. Red pepper is called brain box? We don’t know! 


(To be continued next month) 


a 


Hitting the Foreign T rail 


R. HARRY C. SPILLMAN, man- Spillman was in Athens. He is an enthusiastic 
ager of the Educational Department of and constant student of oratory, and appre- 
the Remington Typewriter Division  ciates the inspirational, spiritual, emotional, 
of the Remington Rand Business Service, Inc and dramatic values to be obtained from visit- 
has just returned from an extended trip to ing the places and recalling the scenes and 
Europe where he _ spoke the causes that evoked the 
before leading educational greatest oratorical master- 
bodies and business men’s pieces in history. For ex- 
clubs of various kinds, in ample, no one could visit 
Great Britain particularly. Mars’ Hill without feeling 
As indicated by the press something of the spirit 
reports, Mr. Spillman was which was present on the 
most favorably received memorable day when Saint 
wherever he went : Paul stood on Bema Rock 
Those who have = sat . and began his sermon to the 
under the spell of Mr Athenians in these words. 
Spillman’s oratory will ' ; , : “Ye men of Athens, | 
readily understand the en- perceive in all things ye 
thusiastic reception ac are too superstitious 
corded him in Great Britain (Acts 17:22) 
and will remember with Mr. Spillman stood on 
much appreciation the in _ this very spot and rever 
spiration that all of his —- ~~. pa ently recited St.- Paul's 
messages carry | ~) sermon. Gathered aroun 
He was in London at the : him was a group of about 
7 Mr. Spillman at Mars’ Hill, Athens one hundred Athenian 














time of the conference of 
the National Gregg Asso school children. Despite 
ciation and was one of the leading speakers the fact that they could not understand even 
His address at this conference, “If I Were a a word of Mr. Spillman’s impeccable diction, 
Commercial Teacher Again,” will appear in an — they gave him rapt attention 

early number of the American Shorthand As a writer and orator Mr. Spillman know 
leacher the value of words and of brevity. He ‘ha: 

An interesting incident occurred while Mr outlined his trip in the following 


=: gee 


ee ee Fp 


Trip of Superlatives 
Being an account of the high lights of Mr. Spiliman’s recent trip to Purop isia, and Afr 


Oldest thing—The Sphinx Most familiar sound-—Cock crow- Most secluded spot—Prison of 
lLongest—Nile River ing outside my window in Al Socrates, Athens 
Dirtiest--Arab Quarter of Al- geciras, Spain Most vacant—Sultan’s harem 
giers Most touching—“My Old Ken Most motley—Streets of Cairo 
Most impregnable—-Rock of Gib tucky Home” rendered by an Most endearing—Church of Na 
raltar orchestra in Africa ; tivity, Bethlehem 
Blackest—-Sudanese camel driver ia > Saddest—-Calvary 
Whitest—-Snow capped Amalfi, The weirdest. A Russian - Most fatiguing—Pyramids 
Italy chestra playing a Turkish med Mest tmpesine —Magelten’s 
Bluest—-Funchal Bay, Madeira ley in a Greek restaurant in Tomb, Paris 
Reddest—Ruby snuff box in the _ Old Stamboul Highest—Eiffel Tower 
Sultan’s treasury The timeliest—-A Grandfather's Most irregular —leaning 
Creenest— Largest emerald in the clock pre ented by Queen Vie of Pisa 
toria to the Sultan of Turkey Craziest—A man trying to 


ae ieee 


world, Constantinople 
Most magnificent ruin—-The Par Most priceless—-Sarcophagus of the bank at Monte Carlo 
thenon on the Acropolis Alexander the Great (Continued on page 8&8: 
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Hi «question is often asked, “What 
should the secretary’s desk contain?” 
This question is answered in the Ken 


ucky School Journal by Fallen Campbell and 
leonard E, Meece. They formed a com- 
to report on the necessary equipment 
for county superintendents’ offices. The de- 
scription of what they consider necessary in 
the way of a secretary’s desk and what the 
drawers should contain is based primarily upon 
investigations as to what is required in 
Here is what they 


muttee 


their 
superintendents’ offices. 
have to say: 

“Where a person does both stenographic 
and secretarial work, she should be furnished 
1 typewriter desk, double pedestal, with two 
(lrawers in the right pedestal and three in the 
left and when the typewriter is not in use it 
should fold in so the flat top may be used for 
other clerical purposes.” 

Whether or not the ideal desk is one which 
has the centre drop for the typewriter, or 
whether it is better to have a desk in which 
the typewriter will disappear in the left-hand 
pedestal is debatable, it seems to us. 

Continuing, the report says, “The desk 
should be substantial and well-built and 
equipped with metal handles on each drawer. 
For convenience to the reader, in referring to 
this desk we shall identify it by numbering 
the drawers with arithmetical numerals be- 
ginning at the top of the left pedestal and 
numbering down. The top drawer No. 1, next 
one below No. 2, the next one No. 3. In the 
ight pedestal top drawer No. 4, next one 
below No. 5. The question now comes, for 
what specific purposes may these five drawers 
be used ? 

“Drawer No. 1 is a shallow box drawer, 
and should have in it a tray containing several 
sections for miscellaneous desk tools such as: 
pen points, rubber bands, letter openers, paper 
clips, postage slamps, pencils, and 
possibly many other littl items depending 
upon the supplies used in the office. 

“Drawer No. 2 is a box drawer and may 
also be divided into sections and used for mis- 
cellaneous desk tools of a heavier nature. For 
example: stapling machine, moistener, per- 


SCISSOTS, 


?) 


a ie HERE and THERE ~__ 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


equipment 


lorator, numbering machine, stamp pad, rubb« 
Stamps, ctc, 
“Drawer No. 3 is a 


used tor any 


shallow box drawe 


and may be miscellaneous office 
supphies for the convenience of the perso 
working at the desk. (Ye editor 
typewriter supplies such as oil, brushes, rag, 
etc.) 

“Drawet No 4 is a 


suggests 


shallow drawer and 
used exclusively for stationery. It 

rack for envelopes, letterheads 
carbon paper, second sheets and black paper, 
both letter and cap sizes. This rack is kept 
supplied in small quantities of cach piece ol 
current correspondence 
letter size, 


should be 
coniains a 


stationery needed for 

“Drawer No. 5 is a deep drawer, 
and built on roller-bearing slides which permit 
full extension of the drawer and make it easily 
pulled out and returned. 

“Alphabetical Guides. This drawer is fitted 
with two sets of alphabetical guides, angular 
tabs, lettered A to Z, twenty-five divisions, 
letter size. The tabs for these guides may be 
metal or celluloid in the first and second posi 


body of the guides medium 


tions only. The 
weight pressboard 

“Folders. With each set of guides used in 
file drawer No. 5, there is an alphabetical set 
of folders cut for the center or third position 
with the same number of divisions as_ the 
guides. These folders are of a different color 
from the tabs of the guides. They are used 
for miscellaneous filing. In addition to the 
colored folders there are used in this file a 
supply of manila, medium weight folders, body 
944x114 inches with ™%-inch tabs for indi 
vidual names, numbers or labels These a 
cut 3/5 right-hand position 

“Use of File. One set of these guides and 
folders is used by the secretary as a file for 
papers, small supply of blank forms, and un 
finished business, depending upon the work of 
the person using it. 

“The Second Set of 
temporary file for finished business 
referred to occasionally before transferring 
such matters to the general correspondence 
files. This file saves the secretary much time 
in going to the general files for information 


guides is used as a 


which 1 
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that is kept at her finger tips.” (In some 
business houses this practice would not be 
tolerated and instructions are given that as 
soon as the stenographer or secretary has 
completed a job the correspondence goes to 
the general files. Where the matter has to 
come up for further attention at a later date 
the correspondence is generally placed in a 
“follow-up” file and automatically is taken 
out by the file clerk on the date that it has to 
receive further consideration or action.) 
“File pockets or jackets with expanding 
feature, the same dimension as the plain 
manila folders . . . except the range of ex- 
pansion in thickness, may be used in drawer 
No. 5, the number for each set of guides de- 
pending upon the individual needs of the office.” 


~ 


HE Underwood giant typewriter at At- 

lantic City came into play again when on 
ii was written a greeting from President 
Hoover to the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. The 
missive was actually typed on 9 by 15 foot 
White House stationery and signed by Herbert 
C. Hoover. To deliver the letter it was neces- 
sary to have it strapped in its 9-foot mailing 
tube to the side of a special plane and flown 
from Atlantic City to The Hub. The type- 
writer on which this letter was written is 
operated electrically from a master keyboard 
of the usual size. The big machine cost 
$100,000, is 21 feet wide, 18 feet high, weighs 
14 tons and stands on a concrete base 8 feet 
deep. Its key caps are 7 inches in diameter, 
its platen 9 feet 6 inches long and 5 feet 5 
inches in circumference. The carriage weighs 
2 tons, the type bars 45 pounds each. 


we 


Y means of a new radiophoto apparatus 

invented by Dr. Vladimir Zworykin, of 
the Research Laboratories of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company at 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, a letter con- 
taining 630 words can be transmitted to a 
destination 1,000 miles away in one minute. 

The new radiophoto system uses three 
principal pieces of equipment in addition to 
ordinary short-wave transmitting apparatus; 
a sending set, a receiving set, and a “syn- 
chronizer.” 

In the sending set an ordinary photograph 
or manuscript is placed on a cylinder which 
rotates slowly and at the same time moves 
forward longitudinally. In this way every 
point of the picture or letter comes within 
the range of a tiny beam of light. By a sys- 
tem of mirrors, the beam of light is reflected 
at an angle from the copy to a photo-electric 
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cell, or “electric eye,” which gives out an 
electrical impulse, corresponding in intensity 
to the degree of light or shadow of the 
particular pin-head of space on the manu- 
script covered by the beam of light at that 
particular moment. The impulses are highly 
amplified and sent out in the form of radio 
waves. 

At the receiving end a standard short-wave 
receiving set is used to pick the impulses out 
of the air. The impulses are carried to a 
special lamp which flickers according to the 
fluctuations in intensity of the current. The 
light from this lamp is focussed into a tiny 
beam which plays on a cylinder moving in 
the same ways and at the same speed as the 
cylinder at the sending end. This cylinder 
is covered with sensitized paper, and as the 
light falls on it with varying brightness a 
series of impressions of varying degrees is 
made on the paper, which, when “developed,” 
presents a fac-simile of the letter or photo- 
graph placed on the sending cylinder. 

An essential feature of this system is that 
the cylinders at the sending set and at the 
receiving set rotate and move forward at 
exactly the same speed. To accomplish this 
very difficult feat is the duty of the “syn- 
chronizer.” Synchronization is accomplished 
by the transmission, over the same wave 
length used for the radiophoto transmission, 
of constant frequency note which regulates 
the speed of identical synchronous motors 
driving the two cylinders. 

It is interesting to recall that it was this 
sort of instrument that was used to send 
the shorthand “radio” message from Mr. 
Massell of the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York to the Metropolitan Gregg 
Shorthand Association, England, on the occa- 
sion of the 40th Anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Gregg Shorthand. In that instance 
the shorthand notes were photographed, placed 
on the cylinder and transmitted through the 
air three thousand odd miles and picked up 
in England. 

With this system coming into general use, 
it might be well for us to do a little investi- 
gating of our own to find out the possibilities 
that connection with the concerns using it 
may have for us. 


ve 


HE name of Dinsmore has long been asso- 

ciated with the name Corona, and it is 
with pleasure that we record that our good 
friend Mr. Laird C. Dinsmore, who for some 
years has been the assistant manager of th 
New York branch of L. C. Smith and Corona, 
has taken a step up. Mr. Dinsmore is now 
assistant to the general manager and will de- 
vote much of his time to general sales. His 
typewriter experience dates back to 1914, when 
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he first sold Corona typewriters to help defray of the Corona and Smith companies Mr. Dins 
his expenses while attending Princeton Uni more became assistant manager of the New 
versity. He served in the Navy during the York branch, which position he has retained 
World War, after which he returned to the  vuntil this warranted promotion. Congratula- 
Corona organization. Upon the amalgamation tions, Mr. Dinsmore. 


fe 
Hitting the Foreign Trail 


(Concluded from page 82) 
Most gratifying—The American Largest Protestant Church Most majestic—Scottish Castle in 
Poet Whistler's painting of Paul’s in London Edinburgh 
his Mother, occupying the place Most glorious painting— Michas Roughest—Irish Sea 
of honor in the Louvre Angelo’s “Creation of the Liveliest—Folies Bergere, Paris 
Most interesting—-The Rosetta World,” painted on the ceiling Most quenching—Jacob’s Well, 
Stone, British Museum f the Sistine Chapel Palestine 
Most thrilling—An Indian prin Most horrifying—Bloody Tower Rockiest—Solomon’s Quarry, 
cess sitting in my audience in of London lerusalem 
london “ Most notable residence—10 Most entrancing—-A motor drive 
Most active Vesuvius Downing Street, London from Nazareth to Jerusalem 
Most distinguished statue—Ve Most deserted city—Pompcii Nt 
nus de Milo Saltiest—-Dead Sea 
Largest Mosque St. Sophia, Deadest—King Tut 
Constantinople Most inspiring— -Romar 
Largest Catholic Church—-St ! 
Peter's ir Rome 


ost “humpy” and bumpy—A 
amel ride 
t placid—Sea of Galilee 
Most welcome—Statue of Liberty 


meward Bound 


Club Prizes 


(Continued from pag 8) 


Claude Funk, High School Mildred Komenda Institute Wyona Veit, St. Josept Bertha Frame, St. Rose In 
Colorado Springs, Colorado of Notre Dame, Baltimore, School, Wapakoneta, Ohi fustrial School, Portland, 
Violet Kyle, Rogers High Maryland Frances Smith, High School Oregon 
School, Newport, Rhode Emma Bates, New York State Wethersfield, Connecticut Ruby Messman, Pacific Com 
Island College for Teachers, Al Eleanor Robinson, High merelal College, Los An 
Charlotte Baumann, Glenbard bany, New York School, Springfield, Ver geles, California 
Township High School, Bertha Hults, High School, mont _ ‘aaee Gan, Se Hemet 
Glenn Ellyn, Illinois Malverne, New York Margaret Ehsel, St. Paul's School, Trenton, New Jersey 
. : School, Baltimore, Mary Bessie Baren, Community 
ms Mia Jacobs College, Day land High School, West Frank 
Bronze Pin ton, Ohio—Jean Hum s Miller, High School fort, Tlinois 
hrey Geneva Leedy, Genoa, Nebraska High School, Marysville, 
Madaline Cleaver, Mt. Car Gladys Naragon, and Adelaide Lowrle, Hig! Kansas—Velma McClary, 
mel Township High Schoo! Martha Jenkins School, Windom, Minne Esther Griswold, Loretta 
Locust Gap, Pennsylvania Margery Adams, Junior Col sota Ball, and Jeannette Hodge: 
Josephine Bunk, High School, lege, Pasadena, California Susan Brady, St. Aloysius Treva Byars, High School, 
Gowanda, New York Helen A. Zierke, Montello School, Newark, New Jersey Ieland, Illinois 
Eleanore Techmanski, Taylor High School, Montello R ond Carvill, Milne Hig Philip Dingledey, High 
Pennsylvania Wisconsin 1, Nassau, New York School, Wayne, Michigan 


Q. G. A. Awards 


Silver Pin Florence Mathews, Wester Barn . mereial Scho Bronze Pin 
High School, Detroit, Denver, Colorado —Lenor 
Kiward Papeun, St. Josep Michigan Griffin and Katherine 
Commercial Senool, Rari Marguerite Settergren High Woods 
tan, New Jersey School, Billings, Montana Magdaiene Gilmore, Union 
George Aanstad, Lincoln Higt Lorine Caldwell, Woodbury High School, Comptor — 
School, Thief River Falls College, Los Angeles, Call California State Teschess’ College 
ys fornia Mary McLean, St. Joseph's _ Kearney, Nebraska 
Viola Bayer, High School Sally Kane, Gray’s Business High School Re von Naomi Kinghorn, A. W 
Cloquet, Minnesot lleg Portland, Maine * Massachusetts Johnston Sehool of Busi 


Mellouise Rarey, High on, High School ; . 

School, Enid, Oklahoma hite Bear Leake. Minn Mildred Pryor, Spauldir Hilda Markowitz, Glenville 
Helena Sponsel, Colorado - His 5 ol, Barre High School, Cleveland, 

. . mont Ohio 

State Teache « t Davis, Woodb Col 

Greeley “Colorado = = Ar ~~ al Elizabeth Hadden, Commer Bertha Reeder, High Schoo! 
huna Kristwick High School fornia : i cial High School, Atlanta Sunbury, Pennsylvania 

Everett, Washington Rey B. Veenstra, Union Hig! Georgia Birdeen Wilson, Central Hig! 
Esther Fies, House of the School, Grand Rapids, Jennie Nielsen, High School, School, Port Townsend, 

, Beattie, Michigan La Grande, Oregon Washington 

Washington Dorothy Veenker, Union High Cecelia Schmidt, Girls’ Catho- Pith Miller, High School 
Helene Lax, St. Ann's School, Huntington Park, lle High School, Hays, Whittier, California 

School, Buffalo, New York California hunsas (Continued on page 8&6) 


ha Sonier, St. Charies 
School, Amberst, Nova 
Scotia 

Geneva Shipton, Nebraska 


ness, Billings, Montana 
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Edna Harris, College of Com 
merece, North RHattleford, 
Saskatchewan, (Canada 

Alma De Paul, St. Joseph's 
School, Union City, New 
Jersey 

Isabelle James 
Commerce, Weyburn 
katchewan, Canada 

Mary Hache, Mount St. Vir 
cent Academy, Halifax 
Nova Scotia 

Althea Lake, High Schoo 
Chebanse, Illinols 

Emily M. Hines, Catholl Ir 
stitute, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 

Steverwald, High 
Nellisville, Wiseun 


College 


Fileen 
School 
sin 

Frances Willard, Howe Hig! 
School, Billerica, Massa 
chusetts 

Marjorie Cole, High School 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 

Marion E. Card, High School 
Hudson, New York 

Thelma ligenfrits, Thompsor 
School, York, Pennsyivani 

Mildred Wittenberg, High 
School, Waupun, Wiscons! 

Virginia Duncan, Junior Col 
lege, San Angelo, Texas 

Mabel Olsen, High Sehool 

Yuma, Colorado 

Lilas O'Keefe, Technical 

High School, St Cloud 
Minnesota 
Vivian McMahon, Hig! 
School, Miami, Florida 
Elizabeth Spletter, Higt 
School, Spencer, lowa 
Elva Harris, Chouteau Cou 
High School, Fort Bent 
Montana 
Beulah Burrows, High Schoo 
Harlowton, Montana 
Willlam H. West, Senior 
High School, Princeton 
New Jersey 
Mona Caulson, Junior Colles 
Rochester, Minnesota 
Eugene Brandt, St. Mary 
High School, Carlyle, 
Iilinots 
Khea Ely, Anthony Wayne 
Institute, Fort Wayne I 
diana 
Norma 
School, 
chusetts 
Minnie E. Abray 
Missionary College 
ington, D. C 
Very! MeClure 
High School, 
nols 
Mary Roberts, Hig! 
Jonesboro, Indiana 
Marie Dirksen, Ursuline 
Academy, Springfield, 
Illinois 
Hester Parkhurst, Hig! 
School, Gering, Nebraska 
Dorothy E. Larson, Senior 
High School, Long Praitri 
Mianesota 
Lulu Flankey, High Schoo! 
Virginia, Minnesota 
laniel Yankulicly, German 
Township High School, 
MeClellandtown, Pennsy! 


Senior Hig! 
Massa 


Young 
Waltham, 


Washingtor 
Wasi 


Community 
Sibley, Ili 


School 


vania 

Madeline Sieter, High School, 
Monroe, Michigan 

Mary Protulis, St. Joseph's 
Industrial School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Robert Bradshaw, St. Luke's 
School, Glenside, Pennsyl- 
vanis 

Nyles Brown, Community 
High School, Mason City, 
Illinois 
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Juanita Forester, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West 
Virginia 

(Donnell, Eastern Hig 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mayme Supantic, Memorial 
High School, Ely, Min 
nesota 

Genta Herring, High School Lu 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma Scliwol 


Plate for the 


J une O.G.A. Test 


Marjorie Curtis, Union High 
School, El Monte, Cali- 
fornia 

Evelyn Milano, St. Mary's 
School, Melrose, Massachu 


Addalee BR. Boehm, Senior 
High School, Beaumont, 
Texas 

Arlene Chase, High School, 
Abilene, Kansas 

Marie Franz, High School, setts 
South Milwaukee, Wiscon- Anna Pasquab, High School, 
sin Jeannette, Pennsylvania 

Helen Norton, High School, Hallie Hulsey, High School, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma North Kansas City, Kansas 
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Powell Counts 
Deer Lodge 


Nellie Flinn, 
High School, 
Montana 

Mary Benac, Sacred Heart 
High School, Gallup, New 
Mexico 

Kena Johnson, Cloverland 
Commercial College, Es 
canaba, Michigan 

Violette Morin, St 
Academy, Salem, 
chusetts 

lerothy Pater, St. Louls 
Academy, Chicago, Illinols 

Kichard Null, High School 
Frederick, Maryland 

Maria L. Aldea, Instituto 
( sanova, San Juan, Porto 
Rico 

Alice Truzal, Union High 
School, Willoughby, Ohio 

Crosby-lIronten High School 
Crosby, Minnesota —Laura 
Hegiund and Mildred An 
derson 

Marie Enright, St. Mary's 
High School, Sterling, 
Illinois 

lheroethy 
High 
Illinois 

Orpha Hopkins 
School, Tacoma, 
ton 

Lucille Huntsman, High 
Sehool, Butler, Missour! 

Nellie Engel, High School, 
Bristol, Connecticut 

Gertrude Gress, High 
Neilisville, Wisconsin 

Loretta O'Connell, St Jo 
seph's Academy, St. Paul 
Minnesota 

Betty Eleason, High 
Lead, South Dakota 

Veronica Duffy, St. Alphonsus 
High School, St. Louls, 
Missourt 

hurania M. Perkins, Tour 
tellotte Memorial High 
School, North Grosvenor 
dale, Connecticut 

Bessie Willard, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Margaret Whalen, High 
School, Belvidere, * Llinols 

(‘pal Holstine, Cherokee 
County Community Hig! 

Columbus, Kansas 

Charles Niemann, Baldwin's 
Business College, Yoakum 
Texas 

Ada A. Cox, High School, 
Woodland, Maine 

Alace Harvey, Thomas Jeffer 
son High School, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 

Eleanore Zinck, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Delaware 

Roland Sylvestre, Mt. St 
Charles School, Woonsocket 
Rhode Island 

Margaret O'Neil, Metropol! 
tan Business College, Cleve 
land, Ohile 

Loraine M. Altmeyer, St 
Francis de Sales School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Eleanor E. Alleman, Roosevelt 
High School, Port Angeles 
Washington 

Lee Burge, Central Business 
College, Kansas City, Mis 
sourt 

Veronica Dunn, St. Alphonsus 
School, New York, New 
York 

Myra Miller, High School 
Neodesha, Kansas 

Mildred Jehnson, High 
School, Swissvale, Pennsy! 
vania 

Helen Grossman, High Schoo! 
Helena, Montana 


Joseph 
Massa 


Galbraith, Township 


School, Savanna, 


Lincoln Hig! 
Washing 


School 


School 


School 
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The Scarlet Ibis 


(Continued from pada 
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Steps to Success in Shorthand 


(Concluded from page 52) 


Nobody can deny that at least a little more 
than average training is necessary for the 
writer to understand the technical language of 
an expert witness, the medical terms of the 
physician in the negligence case, the trade par- 
lance of the broker and commission merchant 
in the breach of contract case, and the idiomatic 
expressions of witnesses in ali actions, 

The stenographer must also be able to record 
the testimony of the pistol expert called in a 
criminal action to compare in highly technical 
language the different makes of weapons and 
their construction, and the probable course a 
bullet took in reaching its mark. And think 
of the alienist who testifies as to the mental 
condition of a defendant in terms of heredity 
and environment. We can complete the pic- 
ture by producing the electrical engineer with 


his scientific expressions of ohms, watts, and 
amperes. What more convincing proof is 
required to show the student the need for an 
extensive vocabulary ? 

If more and more of our shorthand students 
were in closer touch with the practical require 
ments of reporting, it is safe to predict that 
there would be less discouragement and fewer 
failures along the road to reporting succes 
A wide gap at present exists between the novic« 
and expert, and it is of vital importance how 
that gap is bridged. When the shorthand 
writer, ambitious to become a reporter, fa 
miliarizes himself with the practical aspect ol 
reporting work, then and then only will the 
student mount the steps to success in that field 
with a greater feeling of confidence in hi 
own ability. 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


Reporting Hints—No. II 


OMETIMES, as we all know, we will 
miss a word, or something sounds odd 
in what we are reporting—something 
that > know instantly is going to give u 
trouble when we come to transcribe. But th Not Safe to Edit Whil. 
speaker moves on and there is no time to 
reason about or correct it. In a moment we This circle idk on the mniie ene af im 2 
hall have lost all trace of it. What to do? ilar instances rhus. in the midst of re 
I uu may detect an error of 


A Warning Circle nstruction in the speaker's 


discourse, mething you know you will be 


, : Hled upon te ¢ when vor waortine 
We suggest that you simply draw a circle lled upon t when 1 transcribe, 


around the offending spot. Make the circle 
plenty big to cover the whole phrase or con- 
truction, so that the large circle will ime 

diately put you on your guard when you tran- 
scribe. You can then pause to “fix up” what 
you did not have time for during the writing 
of it, and you will be agreeably surprised to 
find how often that circle will simplify matters 
in transcribing. 

Perhaps the word was only slightly mis- 
heard, and you will have missed only one 
syllable of it, or maybe it was the accent only 
that threw you off; at any rate, half the time, = : : 

- : . thing in the world make the circle, am 
with the circle around it to call it to your in ini @ 

° . “ ° hen do z tn reasoning necessary when 
attention, in transcribing the thing will clear, ‘ 
° - ° tral ripe, 
up instantly. Whereas, if you had let it pass , :; 

; a : - Or, again, the speaker may say something 

without the circle, you might experience all 
bay : that appears not exactly right. Maybe it is 
sorts of confusion and lost time in reasoning ef , : 
: - ; an error of fact this time, something that does 
out something of which you had absolutely 


ot time to make the correction then 
if there were, it is not advisable to « 
i riting ¢ have found personally 
to n corre ! while reporting 13 
doubly contusing It serves to distract the 
attention, withdrawing the concentration from 
the context, with absolutely no certainty that 
you have made the correction y: 
Indeed, sometimes in the confusion 
moment we have made the matter worse 
injecting an error ol our owr Also, som 
times you are not even certain at the time that 


a correction ts ne iry It is the easiest 
1 


— - not agree with what he said two or three pages 
no recollection back. Of course. you will be expected t 
edit anything of the sort—but you are not 
Blank Space Confusing certain of it at the moment. Make the circle 
again, simply to call your attention to it when 
reporters in a case of this kind leave you are transcribing. Then, it will be a simple 


Some 
but we prefer to make a “try” matter to turn back and see what is wrong, 


a blank space, 
for the lost word—writing whatever it sounds if anything. 

like to us, however silly or foolish it seems at 

the moment, then making the hasty circle When in Doubt—Circle! 

around it, to inform us later that something 

is wrong at that point. If you were to leave As a matter of fact, the circle can and 
a blank, you would have absolutely no clue should be used in all cases of doubt w! 
except context to help you later. With the writing. Then if any reasoning is to be done, 
word written as it sounded, the chances are it can be accymplished in the comparat 


‘ 
‘ 


* The first article of this series appeared in our February, 1939, lesue 
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240 Words-a-Minute Championship—Jury Charge 


i from the Septe er issue) 














(Te be concluded next month) 
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leisure of transcribing. It is just as simple 
a method as the blank space, which so many 
reporters employ; it is, in addition, a more 
positive and efficient aid. Make the circk 
large enough, let us repeat, to cover the whole 
construction that seems wrong, so that it will 
attract the eye before you reach the offending 
word or phrase, thus obviating a correction 
on the phonograph. 


Corrections in Top Margins 


Another suggestion, as to words that are 
not heard the first time. Frequently you will 
miss a technical word, or, more particularly, 
a proper name. Perhaps it is not advisable 
at the moment to stop the witness to get the 
spelling of the name, in which case simply 
encircle the place. But you must have the 
spelling of that name. You can either make 
a mental note of it, or jot it hastily down on 
the pad beside you. Later on, during a pause, 
you can ask the name or acquire it from some 
other source. Now, instead of laboriously 
searching through your notebook for the place 
where you missed it, it is much simpler to turn 
to approximately that portion of the notebook 
and write the name in the top margin of the 
book. Make no attempt to find the exact 
spot, simply guessing as to the location, for 
the chances are that there is not the time to 
do anything more 3ut when you come to 
transcribe and find the encircled word, you 
will imme:liately glance through the succeeding 
half-dozen pages of your book—if you have 
not already discovered it before you reach the 
place—an‘l it is a fair chance that the word 
will be somewhere in the immediate vicinity 

Perhaps when hastily flipping the pages 
back, you discover the very encircled word 
in question. We suggest that, even then, instead 
of writing the word in at that place, where 
it is so easy to obscure surrounding outlines. 
you write it in the top margin. With a prac- 
tice of this sort, it is easy to acquire the habit 
of glancing at the top margins as you go 
along, and at least half the time you will find 
the proper spelling of the word before you 
reach the place where you missed it. In fact, 
we have personally adopted the practice of 
guessing the place where the word belongs, 
and then deliberately selecting a margin a 
half-dozen pages or so before that point. Thus, 
in the vast majority of cases we have seen the 
spelling of the word before we reach it in 
transcribing. 


The “Doubts” Pad 


Another practice we recommend, along this 
line, is one that is particularly applicable to 
the reporting of speeches and of formal or 
informal meetings around the table. Here it 
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is impossible to stop the speaker for anything 
We recommend that the reporter take with him 
a pad of paper which he will place immediately 
to his right when he begins to report. Then, 
when anything at all is not heard—particularly 
proper names—simply make a hasty shorthand 
note of the word on the sheet of paper. If 
possible, put the name of the speaker beside 
it. At any rate, get the word! Then, when 
the meeting is over, you will have before you 
on that single sheet all your “doubts” on 
things that have occurred during the meeting 
Perhaps there are a dozen or more of them, 
things that would great deal of 
time to verify or to “fix up” while you are 


consume a 


transcribing 

But with them all before you, it is a simple 
matter while everybody is still in the room 
to clear them up then. If you have the name 
of the man beside the doubtful word or phrase, 
why, simply “tackle” him while he is still 
present, and he will be glad to supply the 
spelling or whatever may be necessary. Or 
you can approach the secretary of the meeting 
or somebody who apparently knows what it is 
all about, and the chances are good that he 
will be able to clear all the questions up 
for you 

Write down the spellings on the sheet and 
slip it in your notebook, and you will have 
everything ready for transcribing, without the 
necessity of pausing every now and then to 
consult an encyclopedia, a telephone book, or 


a soothsayer 


Approximating Page Number for Index 


One more suggestion, this one as to keeping 
track of, or indexing, your cases or hearings. 
We shall assume that you use the standard 
notebook, which is not numbered. Many re- 
porters number the leaves of their books and 
write the names of the cases on the frant of 
the cover, with the 
which the case begins. This is a 
practice, but it takes time to number 
notebook. We suggest the following: 

The Gregg Reporter’s Notebook, for in 
stance, contains eighty pages, writing through 
each way—160 pages in all. The binding is 
in the center of the book, thus visibly dividing 
it into two halves or four quarters, writing 
through both ways. Each quarter contains 
forty pages. It is very simple, without the 
necessity of having the sheets numbered, to 
estimate immediately the approximate page i 
any portion of the book. Thus, when a case 
begins, stick your finger within the center oi 
the book where it is bound, and see whether 
the page you begin on is in the first or second 
half, from the front or back of the book. Per- 
haps the page is in the approximate center oi 
the first half. Call it page 20, then, and give 


sheet at 
desirable 


number of the 


each 
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it that number with the title of the case on 
your front-cover index. If it is approximately 
the center of the second half, going through 
from the front, call it page 60; if in the first 
half going through from the back, that is, the 
third quarter of the book, it would be approxi- 
mately page 100. If it is in the fourth quarter 
of the book (that is, the last half going through 
from the back) and only a few pages from 
the end, don’t bother counting the pages, sim 
ply call it page 156, say, and so number it on 
the front. 

Of course, this method is not so exact as 
it would be if you were to number the pages 
and note the exact page number; but it is 
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practical, and it actually saves time. Probably 
not more than two cases out of each notebook 
are eventually transcribed. We submit that the 
matter of finding the exact page of the be- 
ginning of the case by this approximate method 
of designation is less time-consuming than the 
trouble of numbering each page in the note- 
hook. 


Suggestions Practical 


We have made use of all these methods 
given above in actual work, and, while we 
give them only as hints, we feel that they are 
eminently practical 


tw 


Editorial Views 


(Continued from page 72) 


langora, but Tangora knew that 150 words a 
minute could be written, because he had seen 
the vision of it; whereas to Blaisdell it was 
then an impossibility. Yet today, Blaisdell 
with a vision of its possibility could probably 
do it himself. If we are not mistaken he has 
done it, although his highest record of twenty 
years ago was barely above 100. 

Our limitations are for the most part psycho- 
logical. Most shorthand writers doom them- 
selves to mediocrity by setting their goal too 
low, by not seeing the image of a higher suc- 


cess. One hundred words a minute is the very 


minimum of shorthand speed. A Dupraw, a 
Schneider, a Swem were all writing 100 words 
a minute but a few months after they began 
the study. In less than two years they were 
all writing 200 words a minute. You may say 
that these writers were gifted; yet the fact 
that it has been done provides the incentive 
for every young man or woman who looks to 
something more than a mediocre stenographic 
career. 

Nothing is impossible, if you can once get 
the outlines of the picture of it clearly in 
your mind! 


ey 


Bravo, Kelley! 


HIS was the caption to an editorial in this 
magazine in February, 1904, with refer- 
ence to the remarkable shorthand achievements 
of Raymond P. Kelley. We repeat the caption 
because we have just learned that Mr. Kelley 
was elected president of the Pacific Adver- 
tising Clubs’ Association at its twenty-sixth 
annual convention held in Oakland, California. 
To those who were associated with short- 
hand work twenty to thirty years ago, the 
name of Raymond P. Kelley will bring back 
memories of a period when the shorthand 
world was in turmoil. The fight between the 
Old and the New was being waged on all 
fronts with an intensity of feeling that is 
beyond comprehension by present-day short- 
hand teachers and writers, and was incompre- 


hensible even then to those who did not know 
shorthand. And in those days the smiling 
face of Raymond P. Kelley was to be seen— 
like the famed plume on the helmet of Henry 
of Navarre—where the fighting was thickest. 
Possibly his name suffices to explain, in a 
measure at least, why he was to be found 
there! 

The career of Mr. Kelley since that time 
has been an interesting one. He became sec- 
retary of the Gregg Publishing Company, then 
educational director of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, a position which he re- 
linquished for an executive position overseas 
with the Y. M. C. A. during the World War. 
After the armistice he was an official short- 
hand reporter in the courts of Spokane, and 
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it that time we reproduced in this magazine 
ome pages of his actual notes which elicited 
widespread comment on account of their per 
fection of style. Now he is partner in the 
very successful advertising firm of Syverson- 
Kelley, of Spokane. In this brief narration we 
have omitted many details of his civic and 
business activities, but which have been widely 
chronicled in newspapers and magazines 
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The upward and onward progress of Ray 
mond P. Kelley will be watched with pleasure 
by his friends in the shorthand world, whose 
name is legion. Naturally we take a special 
pride in his achievements, as he is one of “our 
boys”—and we are glad to record that he has 
never lost interest in the progress of the move 
with which he was associated when it 
was struggling for recognition 


ment 


we 


Typewriter Museum Proposed 


LBERT NAVARRE, publisher of La 

Revue du Bureau, of Paris, writes of a 
project which we have been meditating for a 
It is a Typewriter Museum. Al- 
though it is only fifty years since the type- 
writer became a practical instrument, and 
hardly a hundred since there were even at- 
the construction of a typewriter, 
models of the different 
Unless a perma 


long time 


tempts at 
already the earlier 
makes are difficult to obtain. 
nent collection of these machines is preserved 
it will soon be impossible to trace the mechani 
cal evolution of the most important business 
tool in use today. 

As Mr. Navarre says, such a collection would 
require ample funds, but, and even more im 

would person with 
spirit ol direct it 


require Some 


the collector to 


portant, it 
the true 


Albert Oster 
been 


Mr. Navarre speaks of a Mr 
wald, of Leipzig, Germany, 
working on such a collection for many years, 
and who has been able to gather together 
of the original models of the German 


Ww ho has 


many 
machines. 

There are now a number of “Industrial 
Museums” in the United States, and 
this would be a perfectly fitting project for 
one of them. If such a museum would unde 
take the task, rather than a private individual, 
doubtless the typewriter manufacturers would 
gladly deposit in such a collection many in 
teresting items. 

If any of our readers knows of such a col 
lection, we should like to be informed of it 


ak nie 


surely 


information 
othe rs 


so that we may pass the 


to Mr. Navarre and any 


interested 


ad 


Obitua ry 


John 


Fe )M the English newspapers we learn ot 
the death of Mr. John Matthew Sloan, 
author of “Sloan-Duployan Shorthand.” 

Mr. Sloan was born in Helensburgh, Scot- 
land, on July 14, 1858, and died at Ramsgate, 
England, on March 13, 1929. He was educated 
partly in Liege, Belgium, where he became 
acquainted with the popular French system 
of Duployé. While residing in Dublin, Ireland, 
in 1881, he became agent for the adaptation 
of the Duployé system, published by H. M. 
Pernin of Detroit, and about a year later he 
published his own adaptation. Soon after- 
wards he moved to London and he began an 
active campaign on behalf of his system which 
met with considerable success. Later Mr. 
Sloan was induced to add a great many con- 
tractions of various kinds that were out of 
harmony with the original basis of the system 
These arbitrary abbreviations for combina- 


Matthew 


Sloan 


tions of letters destroyed the basic simplicity 
of the Sloan-Duployan steadily 
declined in popular favor. 

On many occasions the editor of this maga 
zine has expressed his appreciation of the 
simplicity and rugged strength of the original 
Duployé system, notwithstanding the awkward 
nature of many of the joinings in it. He has 
a sentimental regard for “Sloan-Duployan 
Shorthand,” as it was the first system in which 
he gained a Gold Medal, awarded to him by 
Mr. Sloan for winning a competition in writing 
Sloan-Duployan Shorthand. The winning of 
that medal was probably a factor in determining 
his future career. 

It is with regret that we learn of the passing 
of the genial author of Sloan-Duployan Short- 
hand, with whom our relations had alway 
been of a friendly nature. 


system, and 


—J. R. G. 
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